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HOME ECONOMICS 


‘Ohoughts on O pring 


It won’t be long now until we are right in 
the middle of the spring season, and spring means 
“get outdoors”. Soon there will be impromptu 
baseball and softball games on every corner lot 
and the tennis courts will be busy again. Later 
on, a few venturesome people will try the old 
swimming hole and the season will be in full 
swing. 

We are prepared for this spring season as 
never before. Our new Athletic Goods Depart- 
ment is starting to function already and soon we 
will have more room, better displays and a con- 
venient location. Every item needed in any 
sport and a range of prices to fit every purse. 
Drop in and see for yourself after vacation. 


The Cornell Co-op 


Opposite Willard Straight 








ROTHSCHILD’S HAS BEEN 
APPOINTED AS SOLE AGENT OF 


LOFT CANDIES 


Loft Candies are made from the finest ingredients 

obtainable anywhere. Guaranteed purity and 
freshness. Economy and variety, Candies for every 
taste. 


Chocolate Covered 
Thynmints 


Dainty discs of pure cream, flavored with the finest 
peppermint heavily coated with Loft delicious bitter- 
sweet chocolate. 


MILK CHOColate Parlays 


Big bars of California honey nugats . . . dipped in 
rich carmel, rolled in chopped fresh pecans, gen- 
erously covered with Loft Pure Milk Chocolate. 


lb. 69c 
CANDIES—FIRST FLOOR 


Rothschild’s 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


STATE SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


JULY 5- AUGUST 13, 1937 


Courses for Educational Leaders Concerned with Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Biological Science, and Fields Related to the Problems of Rural Life. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, 
Entomology, Farm Management, Floriculture, Forestry, Genetics, Meterorology, 


Nature Study, Ornamental Horticulture, Ornithology, Plant Pathology, Rural Social 
Organization. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Family Life, Foods and Nutrition, Textiles and Clothing, Economics of the House- 
hold, Household Art, and Household management. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Educational Psychology, Child Psychology, Adolescent Psychology, Measurement, 
Methods for Agricultural Teaching, Methods for Home Economics ‘Teachers, 
Methods for Industrial Arts ‘Teachers, Methods for Teachers of Technical Subjects, 
Methods in other Special Subjects, Educational Administration and Supervision, 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, History of Education, Philosophy of Education. 


Write for Announcement 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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The Practice Baby 


He was a wee, wee baby, plucked from the 
heart of a rose, 

With clutching hands and feet and a tiny 
snubbly nose. 

With lips and eyes of a valentine, and a smile 

from the Sunday comics; 

He was the Practice Baby in a College of Home 

Economics. 


And now he’s grown to be a man, and grievous- 
ly he misses 

The care of his Model Mammas, their cuddling 
and their kisses; 

And oft he murmurs to himself, with his scowl 
from the Sunday comics: 

“Do they need a Practice Husband in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics.” 

—Morris Bishop 


MEET RosE ANN AND Mary ALICE 
—Courtesy of Ithaca Journal 





Chef Jack Batten prepares a 
model meal in Home-ec kitchens. 
After he and the other chaps finish 
cooking they will enjoy each others 
experiments. Have you ever smelled 
the cinnamon buns they make in 


their 10 o’clock lab. 


Prof. B. B. Robb, of agricultural 
engineering, believing that girls are 


as handy as boys around machines 


puts them to work in overalls lubri- 
eating a_ staff member’s cal. 
(brave soul!) When they finish 
they know what an allemite pil 
type spray gun looks like. 


Neep A Mecuanic In Your Home? 
—Courtesy of Alumni News 





for a 4-H agent job in one of 

the counties. The half-dozen 
board members eyed me with a scru- 
tiny which was softened by benignness 
for the young eager-eyed fledgling 
about to go out into the wordl. They 
plied me with the conventional ques- 
tions and, relieved to find I wasn’t 
nervous, I was settling back com- 
fortably in the chair when all out of 
a clear sky Mr. C turned around and 
shot the question at me, “Why did you 
choose 4-H work?” 


Well, why did I? I was hard-pressed 
for an instant, to find an answer. It 
was like coming to a thought question 
in the middle of a true-false exam. I 
walked out thinking hard about this 
specifically, then about the whole mat- 
ter of how we choose our vocations 
anyway. In the literature it’s simple: 
future surgeons set broken bones in 
their dolls and dogs, entomologists 
know all the local bugs by their Latin 
and common names, while they are 
yet in their toddling years; the visit- 
ing music master hears a childish 
soprano above all the rest in the 
Christmas cantata, and a prima donna 
is born. 


Ts other day I had an interview 


For the most of us it is not that 
simple. In my own childhood I had 
never heard of extension or 4-H, and 
teaching I scorned. Teachers for the 
most part harmonized almost indis- 
tinguishably with the walis and desks 
of the schoolroom; I wanted to be a 
cameo. The first flights of ambition 
I can remember wavered between the 
alternatives of being a famous violin- 
ist or a toe dancer. The violin busi- 
hess rested rather uncertainly on the 
extravagant praises of a brilliant but 
alcoholic music teacher—a gentleman 
passionately devoted to his music and 
subject to abrupt changes of mood 
from a fearful surliness to bubbling, 
charming gayety. It was nothing 
startling that one morning they found 
him with his throat slit, a victim of 
his own moods. The toe dancing idea 
was born when the girl across the 
street, on I-know-not-what authority, 
Said I had feet the right shape for a 
toe dancer, pointing to a protruding 
bone which it seemed belonged to all 
toe dancers! The concert violinist 
died a rather slow death; my career 
as a toe dancer came to a more abrupt 
finale. Ever alert to opportunity, a 
girl friend and I were winning plaudits 
and pennies by song and dance acts 
before a back porch audience at a 
men’s boarding house in the neighbor- 
hood. The news spread, and horrified 
parents forbade us ever to enter those 
srounds again. 


The Cornell Countryman 


I Choose a Vocation 


By Vieno Pertulo ‘37 


ELL, that was long ago. I flitted 

through high school with no 
thought in my fluffy head beyond to- 
day’s fun. In sober moments I knew 
that I wanted to go to college. but it 
was tomorrow’s concern. We had 
moved to the country, and the rural 
high school was bothered not at all 
with matters of vocational guidance, 
beyond the informal interest of teach- 
ers. I am glad now that I enjoyed 
those abandoned days, for I entered 
college in the depths of the depression, 
when life had suddenly become a 
deadly serious business, and continu- 
ing my education was a matter of 
earning my way through college if, 
indeed, I got there at all. 

I came to college with not the faint- 
est idea of what I wanted to prepare 
for, but with a real appreciation of 
the opportunities it provided for per- 
sonal development. Once in college, 
with all the world of possibilities open, 
the choice of teaching, in school or 
extension, was as inevitable and as 
natural as rain. I discovered early in 
my courses that I showed no startling 
propensity for any one field in home 
economics—here was no young Schia- 
parelli to mold the fashions; no decor- 
ator to furnish the homes of the great; 
no counselor to bring back together 
the disintegrating family; no foods 
chemist to discover new vitamins. I 
did not burn with a desire to educate 
consumers or to manage a cafeteria. I 
was, however, genuinely interested in 
everything new that came my way and 
suffered, somewhat like Browning’s 
poor Duchess with “A heart—how 
shall I say?—too soon made glad; too 
easily impressed: she liked whate’er 
she looked on, and her looks went 
everywhere.” Teaching seemed to 
answer my problem of diversified in- 
terests, and I dipped into some Educa- 
tion courses. That settled it; I wanted 
to teach. 

I had, on the side, a job doing 
stenographic work for 4-H specialists 
and in no time at all was steeped in 
an_atmosphere of record books, train- 
ing schools, project outlines, fairs, and 
State Club Congresses. Plugging away 
at my typewriter, the very association 
never ceased to have an air of excite- 
ment—my “bosses” dashing in for a 
day in the office, plying me with dicta- 
tion and hasty instructions, and off 
almost in the same breath for another 
corner of the state. 

S I learned more and more about 

the 4-H work, my respect and 
wonder grew. Here was something 
vital in the lives of rural boys and 
girls, the valuable subject matter 
given to them perhaps less important 
than the social values of group activ- 


ity where such activity and oppor- 
tunities for recreation were limited if 
there was anything at all. I heard 
about members who thought nothing 
of walking six miles to attend a meet- 
ing; underprivileged boys and girls 
in the marginal areas getting a taste 
of simple beauties and satisfactions 
which could be purchased, not with 
money but with effort backed by know. 
ing; adolescents finding the pleasures 
of club activities outweighing those 
of the local pool room and public 
dance hall; unemployed youth earning 
a ilving at home through the training 
they had received in the 4-H. I at- 
tended meetings and found little tits 
briskly and confidently participating, 
with the regular procedures, in busi- 
ness meetings and programs. I learned 
the club pledge and songs so that I 
would not have to mumble in groups 
where every voice, from the youngest 
treble to the leader’s mature inflection, 
was clear with earnestness. I heard 
achievement stories, and 4-H is full of 
achievements, from the pajamas made 
by a girl who the year before couldn’t 
sew a stitch, to the outstanding mem- 
bers who are rewarded by national 
trips, awards, scholarships, and other 
forms of recognition. In college I 
was meeting, right and left, fellow 
students who had formerly been 4-H 
members, and in most cases the club 
association had been the greatest con- 
tributing factor in bringing them to 
college. I found, too, that the work 
is not easy; that you demonstrate 
canning—with a smile—when the 
thermometer registers over a hun- 
dred degrees; or plough your way 
through snow drifts when it’s below 
zero; that you have to carry your 
tact and psychology constantly under 
your hat; that you live much of the 
time in a suitcase and the trunk of 
your car. I saw, too, that what peo- 
ple do to the extension service is as 
nothing to what extension does to 
people—they might come out hard as 
nails or sensitive as the hair-trigger; 
they might be plowed under by the 
immensity of it, or blossom out in its 
fertile soil. 


I chose extension. Perhaps I should 
add also, extension chose me. We had 
to take careful stock of each other be- 
fore coming to a decision. We de- 
cided that I had in my favor good 
health, initiative, a desire to work 
with young people and ability to hit it 
off fairly well with people in general; 
most of all, a real belief in the value 
and possibilities of the work. Maybe 
we’ve misjudged each other; I don’t 
know, but we’re going to give each 
other a trial. 
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Books---Your Best Friend 


OOKS are a person’s most pa- 
B tient friends—friends because 

they are always present when 
you most need them and patient, be- 
cause no matter how many times you 
go back to them for pleasure and en- 
joyment or refer to them for informa- 
tion, they give it to you most faith- 
fully. Through books you can en- 
large your world, your interests and 
your knowledge. Just because you 
may live in a small community is no 
reason why you should not be inter- 
ested in things outside the town, in 
other people and other ideas. Maybe 
you haven’t a chance to travel, but a 
good book of travel can bring you as 
much knowledge and pleasure as a 
real trip. You may claim that you are 
too busy to read and just haven’t the 
time. If you really want to read, if 
you learn to know a few books inti- 
mately, if you thirst for the pleasure 
and knowledge they can bring, you 
will find time. Mrs. Riddle, librarian 
of the Home Economics Library says 
that she never knows with whom she 
is going to dine, or what new experi- 
ence she is going to have as she reads 
while eating. 


As true friends, books are a tre- 
mendous aid in formulating a philos- 
ophy of life. We all have a philosophy 
whether we realize it or not and books 
can be a great help in formulating this 


Letters 


Dear ss ally, 


So you don’t want to go to class any 
more and you can’t understand it? 
What you need is a motive. I recom- 
mend a new costume to show off from 
your seat on the aisle. Try a wool, a 
damask linen, or a shantung shirt- 
waist dress, but be sure it has one or 
more of these five-star features: short, 
boxy sleeves, high, fancy pockets, all- 
around pleats, bright zipper fasten- 
ing, saddle stitching, and umbrella 
gored skirt. 


If you choose a suit, don’t be namby- 
pamby about revers. Make them dras- 
tically high, wide and handsome, or 
ignore them completely. I mean 
COMPLETELY. Suit your self whether 
it is to be pastel, checked, or striped 
tweed; or mixture and plain woolens, 
but as a special favor to yourself try 


By Betty Latham ‘38 


philosophy. From biographies and 
autobiographies, we learn about the 
thoughts and ideas of other people— 
great people and people like ourselves. 
We may not agree with their ideas and 
viewpoints, but if they have stimulated 
us to thinking and challenged our line 
of thought, they have served their pur- 
pose. 


HESE friends of our can bring us 

into contact with some very inter- 
esting people, make friends of ac- 
quaintances and cement bonds of 
friendship. A common knowledge of 
a book not only forms a basis of con- 
versation, but an insight into the other 
person through his ideas concerning 
the book, its theme and philosophy. If 
some one entirely different comes into 
your life and you know something of 
the world from which that person 
came, you can converse intelligently 
and understandingly. 


In this modern world of specializa- 
tion, we need books more than ever. 
We need the realization and diversi- 
fied fields of interest and knowledge 
they can bring. We are apt to become 
so onesided and narrow-minded in 
our groove of life that we do not ap- 
preciate the other phases of life. In 
our daily life we can’t escape refer- 
ences to people of the past and books. 
We need this knowledge for a well- 
rounded development. 


Books are becoming nearer and 
dearer friends of Cornell students, 
Last fall a fireside reading group was 
started to bring students and books 
closer together and to establish a 
rather definite time in our hurried 
world to meet these friends we had 
been neglecting. The group proved 
so popular and so delightful, that it 
outgrew the recreation room of the 
Home Economics Building and moved 
to larger quarters at Willard Straight 
Hall. Each Sunday evening, men 
women, professors and anyone in- 
ested in books, poetry, philosophy. or 
formally and a member of the faculty 
shares his favorite book or an inter- 
esting bit from his field of work. 

IS is just one group that has be- 

gun and grown. Mrs. Riddle has 

a book hour on Monday afternoon in 

her office at which she discusses, in a 

very informal way, her favorite books, 

great books and new books. If only 

one person comes, she considers the 

hour even more precious and personal 
because of its intimacy. 

Besides introducing students to 
their best friends, Mrs. Riddle is try- 
ing to bring books to people in rural 
districts. With the world filled with 
books of all kinds, it is difficult to 
select those most worthwhile for read- 
ing. Mrs. Riddle reviews new books, 
suggests reading lists and cooperates 
with all who write her about books. 


to Susan, Answered 


By Mary Marlow ‘37 


braid binding or leather piping. (You 
can economize, but smartly, by leaving 
off any and all buttons.) 


Dear riscilla, 

So you are having silhouette trouble 
and you do not mean pounds? Then 
you must mean clothes lines, so here 
is a simple formula to settle your 
doubts for at least the next five 
months: 

Suit jackets, redingnotes, reefers= 
fitted lines. 

Capes, jigger coats, reefers, boleros 
=straight-like-a box lines. 

Swagger coats=flare. 


Dear Brea, 


So your life is drab and uninter- 
esting? Really, it need not be, when 
you can wear three or four colors 
without being thought queer. Amuse 


yourself by combining them, or just 
buy a whole palette-full in one fabric. 
You will find all blues to be good, with 
a trend toward violet blue, and you 
can’t go wrong with dusty rose, 
thistle, beige and gray. On the other 
hanger, yellow and blue-green are 
favorites for sports. Oh well, just 
let yourself go—cast off inhibitions! 
For instance, forget all you ever 
learned about one-coloring all acces- 
sories. Match two or three, no more, 
shoes and bag, bag and gloves, scarf 
and hat, etc. etc. ete... 


Dear Sd nes, 


So you are seeing spots before your 
eyes? Do not worry, my dear, polka 
dots are still good fashion, but for 4 
change why not try stripes? By the 
way, don’t have your eyes examined 

(Continued on page 5 
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City Where People 


osity as Reno with its western 
atmosphere during the day, and 
its easternized night life. A summer 
spent with friends about 50 miles from 
there two years ago clarified my vague 
ideas and in some ways contradicted 
my unfavorable opinion of Reno. For 
its high number of divorcees most of 
whom are women, Reno has become 
famous as a city where people forget. 
The townspeople have commercial- 
ized on the divorce laws of the state 
and made Reno into a gay resort with 
the sort of distracting pleasures which 
the heart broken visitors might desire. 
Considerable ingenuity has gone into 
the bar rooms to give them atmos- 
phere. The Townhouse is decorated 
as a cowboy’s cabin might appear on 
the plains. The Ship and Bottle pro- 
jects a great figurehead out over the 
sidewalk of Virginia Street. Slot ma- 
chines from a nickel to a dollar (sil- 
ver dollars are the most common in 
the west) line the walls. Roulette, 
Keno and Poker tables are the rule. 
The rooms are small and dimly light- 
ed; in the late afternoon and evening 
a four piece band supplies entertain- 
ment in the Townhouse. Cowboys 
come in occasionally for a drink, but 
seldom will they play the guitar of- 
fered them or sing. It is not uncom- 
mon, though, to see an attractive 
young woman embarrassed as friends 
close in on her to sing “Happy Divorce 
to You” to the tune of “Happy Birth- 
day” on the afternoon or evening of 
her successful court appearance. 


F = cities arouse so much curi- 


The gambling tax in Nevada sup- 
ports the state and it’s no wonder. 
Corner cigar stores, drugstores, res- 
taurants, grocers all maintain facil- 
ities. But the Bank Club is the place 
for people who mean business . I saw 
a woman lose $40,000 in about three- 
quarters of an hour over the roulette 
wheel one evening. A friend I was 
with cleared $60 on about $1.50 shoot- 
ing crap on another occasion. 


ENNIS courts are public, though 

the only time to go is early or very 
late in the day, as the desert sun is 
too hot at other times. A beautiful 
outdoor pool has been built beside the 
river about three miles outside the 
city, and it is the most popular place 
on hot afternoons. Several ranches 
in the vicinity of Reno keep horses for 
hire, and nothing attracts more 
crowds than the annual rodeo on the 
Fourth of July. For it, hundreds of 
cowboys come in from the ranches of 
Nevada and the nearby states, at- 
tracted by the purses offered for rec- 





By Helena Palmer ’37 


ord time in roping and tying the 
steers, or bringing down the little 
doggies. (This term, incidentally, ap- 
plies to motherless calves, and has 
nothing to do with the canine species.) 
Nothing amuses the townspeople more 
than to see a rich easterner in extra 
fancy cowboy an cowgirl outfit rid- 
ing a rough and ungroomed western 
cow pony. The dude ranches around 
Reno attract easterners because they 
are called dude ranches, and not be- 
cause they furnish any unusual enter- 
tainment. More, than one humble 
dwelling has prospered under the 
name of dude ranch if it’s a place 
where there is sage brush, and the 
coyotes howl at night, and the desert 
sun is unmerciful. 


HIS is the Reno that most people 
see. They come with heavy hearts 

or badly perforated consciences, and 
want to get away from it all. So they 
seek the bars and the Bank Club and 
the pool. Few of them in their six 
weeks sojourn see any more of the 
desert than the airport, or any more 
of the Sierras than the foothills cover- 
ed with Sage brush viewed from their 
hotel windows. Few of them realize 
that the great “divorce center” grants 
more marriage licenses than divorces 
annually, or that Reno is a center for 
vast meat packing activities, since 
the surrounding foothills are pastures 
for great herds of sheep and cattle. 
They little appreciate the perfect cli- 
mate when rain once a summer is 
“more often than usual” and the sun 
is hot during the day, and the nights 
are cold and clear. The transients 
are unusual who get outside of the 
city only a short distance to the gold 
mines where the great Comstock Lode 
was found, or to Lake Tahoe with its 
firs and snow capped peaks and clear 
icy water, or to Lake Pyramid, the 
strange phenomena of a body of water 
without a green or growing thing 
within many miles of its shores. Tak- 
ing its name from formations, Carson 
City lies only 30 miles from Reno, a 
mere joy ride along concrete roads in 
the desert, yet few visitors to Reno 
see the old mint or the prospectors 
homes from which came the money to 
pay for a great part of the Civil War. 
Perhaps then it would be more fair 
to consider the divorcees responsible 
for Reno’s reputation rather than vice 
versa. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the curiosity wouldn’t be less 
morbid, and the gossip more kind if 
visitors to Reno sought to forget their 
troubles through the romance of the 
wild country around them, and the 





Forget 


fascinating history of the gold and 
silver from its hills, instead of losing 
newly acquired alimony in the Bank 
Club, or singing ditties in the Town- 
house. 


Letters to Susan, Answered 
(Continued from page 4) 


when you see wiggly stripes or brok- 
en stripes that look like plaids. 


P.S. Of course, you will still be see- 
ing the ubiquitous floral prints (that’s 
dictionary for “existing everywhere’), 
or paisley, or surrealist, or butterfly 
patterns. 


™ Dear i elra, 


So your head feels dizzy? That 
merely means you are in the right 
mood for a contemporary hat. No 


ewonder your cranium goes round and 


round with so many shapes to choose 
from! Do you want a halo, a pill 
box, a turban, an inverted mushroom, 
a calot, a sailor, or a tri-corne? It 
is your problem child, which is to be 
It. May I add only this, go back to 
nature with it? By way of butter- 
flies, birds, bees, flowers or fruit, 
somehow, womenwhere. 

If you want to be ahead of the rest 
of the field for fashion honors, go in 
for a Follow-me-lad down your back, 
or throw out the crown. Don’t forget 
that colored hats are much more in 
the running than black, principally 
navy, hyacinth blue, American Beauty, 
deep green, and wine red. 


Dear & irls, 


You have all written such inter- 
esting vletters I regret being unable 
to answer each one _ individually. 
Here are a few gently hints I hope you 
may find helpful in treating your 
special phobias, particularly the I- 
want-something-NEW kind of fixa- 
tion so prevalent at this time of year. 
I warn you, some of these pills take 
courage to swallow, but they are guar- 
anteed to be SPRING, 1937 tonics. 

To wit: embroidery, sashes, draped 
bodices, dirndls, short waltz dresses, 
trouser cuffs on skirts, and V neck- 
lines. 

If you have questions, write me care 
of this magazine, sending a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

A merry spring to you all, and to all 
—happy hunting! 

Sincerely, 
Susan. 
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Let’s Explore Your Dancing 


following conversation: “Let’s 

not go to the dance tonight.” 
“Why not?” “Because dancing is noth- 
ing but love set to music and [I'll 
take mine plain.” 

The people who criticize the 
dancers are usually those who lacking 
rhythm, find ridicule a convenient 
blind behind which they hide their 
own inabilities. 

Dancing is here to stay; we need 
not make excuses for it. It helps peo- 
ple acquire poise, self-confidence, and 
courtesy; it also improves one’s pos- 
ture. and makes one walk more grace- 
fully. One can become a good dancer 
as soon as he catches the spirit of 
good fellowship in dancing. It is just 
as easy as walking or swimming, but, 
like all games, one must learn a few 
rules to get the most fun out of it. If 
one has observed these rules his danc- 
ing will be more relaxed, more enjoy- 
able. 

To get a more comprehensive pic-* 
ture of the rules of dancing let’s go to 
a dance and look around a bit. 

This person happens to be a young 
lady. She is one of the worst offenders 
because her body is out of control. 
Such a position! Her body is bent at 
right angles at the hips. This leaves 
a ridiculously protruding posterior 
which takes up far more room than 
simple modesty should allow. She 
gets no lead from her partner be- 
cause she is way out there revolving 
off center. Enough for the rumble seat 
dancer. 


FE tstowne: is familiar with the 


By Edward Cochram °38 


She should learn that body control 
is one of the first essentials of grace- 
ful dancing. Modern dancing to slow 
music is characterized by the glide 
which is mastered only when the body 
is under control. Control can be ac- 
quired more readily if the dancer for- 
gets her self-consciousness and does 
not look at her feet. 

ERE is another young lady gone 

wrong. She won’t take a long 
step. Worst of all, her partner is a 
tall man. There he is taking short, 
mincing steps which throw all of his 
movements out of order and produce 
a jerky and bumpy stride, the exact 
opposite of the glide. If she could 
only relax a little and let her partner 
do the leading with steps which are 
suitable to her height and his, a float- 
ing movement could replace this 
jerky motion. 

What is that rumbling? It is com- 
ing closer. Oh, yes, the dancing phono- 
graph. Both partners seem guilty 
here, for each is intent on keeping the 
conversation up to a high pitch. They 
are not the most graceful couple on 
the floor, and they seem nervous about 
the whole affair. Such people try to 
cover up their nervousness by incess- 
and use of the mouth-piece. This 
violation, however, is the easiest to 
correct since continuous and forced 
conversation is usually the result of 
nervousness and lack of confidence. 
The best thing to do is dance more 
and overcome that jittery feeling. 
Writers learn to write by writing; 
similarly, dancers learn to dance by 


dancing. A _ sparkling conversation 
is a waste of energy here, because it 
is not appreciated. The nice thing, 
about dancing well is that it is suf: 
ficient in itself. If one must talk why 
not sit out the dance? The dance floor 
is for dancing. 


Here comes one of the most vicious 
offenders of all—the showoff. Any 
girl should despise him because he is 
an egotist and a fool. There he goes 
round the floor with that vain smile 
on his face trying to be a modern 
Fred Astaire. He pauses in the middle 
of the floor, occasionally, to give his 
partner a lesson. 


ANCING is mutual. It involves 

letting oneself go, turning ones 
feelings loose. The man who tries new 
steps and races with the music usually 
is the most flexible dancer and derives 
the most enjoyment from it. It is 
fun as far as it goes, but watch out! 
One should dance up to one’s part- 
ner’s level if possible, but not try 
to out-do her, else one will become a 
fool and destroy the purposes of 
dancing. 

Here is a couple who sense the 
spirit of dancing. Every move is 
graceful and coordinated. They are 
relaxed and unconscious of other 
couples, yet they avoid them. They 
are wearing proper clothes and carry 
themselves well. Now the tempo be- 
comes faster and they race with the 
music. Here are two persons who en- 
joy dancing because their dancing is 
mutual. 


Freshman---Don’t Follow 


your community”, an instructor 
once said when he tried to im- 
press upon our class the necessity of 


Yo will be the future leaders in 


learning some material concerning 
public health. This idea is one com- 
mon to people in general and especi- 
ally to the college student himself. 
Probably this is true but you see few 
indications when you look at these 
future leaders. 


John’s mother having done all in 
her power to make her son amount to 
something decides as a final effort to 
send him to college. She thinks the 
routine at the University will 
strengthen his character and he will 
be forced to cure the annoying habits 
of laziness and procrastination which 
he has at some time or other acquir- 
ed. So she ships him to some insti- 
tution, possibly Cornell, to become a 
man. 


John is a little scared during the 
first week or the first month of his 
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stay at the college of his mother’s 
choice. The professor is the holy of 
holies. John stays up nights to get 
his lessons done. 

In the life of every college man 
comes a day when it is absolutely im- 
possible for him to finish his work 
at class time. He goes in late and 
with fear and trembling, tenders his 
assignment to the professor. Quite 
to his surprise the professor accepts 
the paper as a matter of course. As 
John wanders gratefully away, he 
swears to himself that never again 
will he be at all late. He finds an ex- 
cuse to hand in another late paper and 
the instructor receives it. Thereafter 
late papers are not at all rare. No 
penalty is exacted and proscrastina- 
tion becomes a habit. During “block 
week” the student does the biggest 
share of his term’s work. He sweats 
and loses sleep and promises him- 
self that he will have his work done 
at least before the last week. Prob- 
ably he never does. 


I don’t say that college is to blame 
for most of the procrastination in the 
country. But if college students are 
to be the future leaders of their com- 
munities they should be less afflicted 
with the diseases of negligence. They 
do have more opportunity than many 
other people. The professors who are 
in general kind-hearted individuals 
do discourage it. But they allow us 
to hand work in late and without 
penalty and if they didn’t, many of 
us would have to change radically or 
“bust out.” 

In college one needs an accurate fil- 
ing system for reports and lecture 
notes, yet I’ll wager that there are 
others in college who have no more 
efficient records than I, yet records 
are going to be important when one 
graduates. I have a roomate who 
keeps everything in its place. He had 
formed this habit before he came to 
Cornell. He will indeed be a leader in 
his community. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Adventure in Education 


ULDN’T you like to feel that 

W education was an adventure— 

that you weren’t quite sure 
what was going to happen next? Well, 
being at Merrill-Palmer did seem like 
an experiment, and we felt very 
much a part of it all. 

That first morning as we drove 
down East Ferry Avenue, none of the 
buildings looked like a school. The 
avenue was a short street lined with 
old brick residences on either side. 
But over the doorway of one of these 
interesting looking houses, we noticed 
the name of the school. We went in 
and found it to be very much like a 
private home. We learned later that 
when the school was organized in 
1920—this house, No. 71 as we 
knew it, was the only building of the 
school. The faculty with a few stu- 
dents lived together and had classes 
all in this building. Now all but two 
houses in the block belong to the 
school. But No. 71 is still the head- 
quarters for the school. It houses the 
Nursery School and play-yard, the 
staff offices, the student and staff din- 
ing rooms, the laboratory kitchens 
for the courses in Food Preparation. 
the library, and last, but not least, the 
mailboxes. 

Registration Day was another sur- 
prise. We met in the library while 
two or three of the faculty explained 
the major topics — one of which 
we were to choose for our major in- 
terest. This took only about 20 min- 
utes. We arranged the rest of our 
schedules with our advisors. In less 
than an hour, we were ready to go to 
the registrar’s office and hand to her 
just one slip of paper. No more de- 
tails than those. 


HEN classes started we were 

given bibliographies and _ out- 
lines which we might follow as little 
or as much as we wanted to. The 
eight-hour “Major” met only four 
hours a week, but additional library 
periods were meant to supply the 
other four hours credit. Each “Major” 
Was supplemented by so-called “min- 
ors”, which included assisting in the 
Merrill-Palmer Nursery School, as- 
sisting in one of the city’s Settlement 
Houses, or working with the ‘Brown- 
ie” groups. which came three times 
each week for supper and an hour or 
80 of recreation. If you hear a stu- 
dent mentioning the “Brownies”, you 
will know that they mean those peppy 
youngsters who are always at least 
one step ahead of the students. They 
are the graduates of the Nursery 
School and every week seems to be a 
reunion—for them. 
There were two other “Minors” that 
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MERRILL PALMER SCHOOL 


had quite an appeal to some of the 
girls, and those were Creative Arts 
and Nursery School Music. It seems 
that every child has some of the po- 
tentialities of creative and musical ex- 
pression—if only we will take the time 
and interest to encourage them. 

Our mornings were usually spent in 
the library. We were often there by 
8:30 or 9 o’clock and stayed until 12— 
with perhaps a recess of 10 or 15 min- 
utes at 9:30 to go downstairs and look 
for mail. 

This may seem strange that we 
could read there all morning, but 
you’ve had the experience, when 
you’ve been reading about your hobby, 
or perhaps you’ve been reading a good 
novel, of suddenly realizing that two 
or three hours have elapsed and you 
had not been conscious of the clock 
at all. We were not only intensely 
interested in what we were reading— 
but each book we might pick up re- 
lated in one way or another to the 
study of children. 


HERE were no examinations as we 
know them. At the close of each 
unit of study there was an “integra- 
tion” period. My “integration” period 
was a case study. We met in a living 
room of one of the houses, and spent 
three hours discussing with the facul- 
ty the four different phases of the 
growth of the little girls in the Nurs- 
ery School. namely. physical develop- 
ment, mental development, family re- 
lations, and nursery’ school proced- 
ures. We had been told that we could 
discuss the case study among our- 
selves if we thought it would be help- 
ful. 
The students were not conscious of 
grades. There were no daily or weekly 
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rritten assignments. We heard noth- 

ing about marks until we returned 
to our own universities. I doubt if 
anyone ever “busted” out. You knew 
when you weren’t getting what you 
should out of your courses. There 
were weekly conferences with the 
person teaching that subject matter, to 
straighten out the difficulty. With un- 
derstanding came renewed interest 
and somehow interest did seem to play 
an important part in their scheme of 
learning. 


HE children in the Nursery School 

came from above average families 
as they do here. But being city child- 
ren they presented quite different 
problems than ours here. 

The children were always the focus 
of attention. Even so, our first two 
or three days were usually hectic 
ones—for we had to learn the routine 
which the children already knew—as 
well as be ready to help them with 
their activities. The children didn’t 
hestitate to tell us, “We don’t do it 
that way!” We even felt a criticism 
from the students who were observing, 
for they were very conscious of the 
proper techniques. But by the second 
week—we felt more at ease, and could 
really take an interest in what we 
were doing. The teachers used to 
console us by saying they were so 
busy watching the children that they 
didn’t notice us. At any rate, they 
were very patient with us. 

The faculty was so _ enthusiastic 
about having the students as a part 
of their “experiment” that it didn’t 
seem at all like a school. The atmos- 
phere that pervaded the whole school 
was one of freedom, common sense, 
and personal responsibility. 
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Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Shows Need of Land Policy 


A sound land use program in the 
United States during the past fifty 
years would have eliminated many 
of our present-day problems said 
Harry L. Brown, Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to New York State Ex- 
tension workers, March 17. 

Tenancy has increased, and unsound 
farm management has denuded much 
land of its natural resources. Mr. 
Brown pointed out that land use 
problems cannot be solved by states. 
He warned that the welfare of all 
farmers should be considered, and 
that no one group should be built 
up at the expense of others. He said 
that soil conservation was now the 
chief aim of the agricultural adminis- 
tration, as it is of the extension ser- 
vice. 


Live Animals Draw Large Crowd 


One of the most interesting of all 
exhibits Farm and Home Week was 
the exhibit of the wild animals over 
in Fernow Hall. Although the exhibit 
was not large it is estimated that over 
3000 people went to see Jimmy, the 
skunk, Johnny, the coon, and Josie, 
the hawk. Jimmy was quite harmless 
and was the delight of all who dared 
to pet him. Johnny was awfully bash- 
ful and many did not see him very 
well; but he wasn’t so much of an 
attraction anyhow as most people had 
seen coons in captivity before. The 
big attraction, however, was Josie. 
She sat on a large block of wood to 
which she was fastened and looked 
rather dejectedly at the people who 
flocked around her. Her keeper, who 
handled her with gloves because of 
a fear of her claws, says that he has 
to make periodic trips over to the 
poultry department for deformed 
chickens with which to feed her. 


Dr. Bailey Sails To The West Indies 


Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey celebrated 
his eightieth birthday on Monday, 
March 15, by arriving at Port-au- 
Prince in the West Indies. He left 
Ithaca on March 11 to begin a col- 
lecting expedition in the West Indies. 
Dr. Bailey, hale and hearty, travels 
alone, with the guidance of natives. 
This trip will be confined mostly to 
Haiti and he plans to be back in Ith- 
aca sometime in April. 
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Searab Elections 

Norman Harris Agor 
William James Barnum 
John Roland Baumann, Jr. 
Herbert Horton Cornell 
Philip Willis Hustis 
Robert James McDonald 
William Henry Miller, Jr. 
Alvin T. M. Gally 
Walter Pierre Naquin, Jr. 
Howard Arthur Rosen 
Gert Hans Werner Schmidt 
Frederick Coe Smith 


Gilbert George Sperring 


LEDGING is a function often car- 

ried on at odd hours and under 
peculiar circumstances, and the recent 
elections to the honorary societies 
Scarab and Ho-Nun-De-Kah were no 
exception. 


By mutual agreement, the two so- 
cieties do their rushing simultaneous- 
ly, at six o’clock in the morning of a 
certain day. These surprise attacks 
at dawn would seem to be derived 
from the originators of the Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, the Indians of this state. 

So each year, in the second or third 
moon of the spring term at Cornell, 
at this quiet morning hour, silent 
men enter rooming houses and fra- 
ternities, and ruthlessly rout their vic- 
tims out of bed. Torn from their 
sweet dreams of a Utopian college 
schedule or a formula to answer all 
prelim questions. said victims raise 
tousled heads from pillows, as their 
blinking eyes are confronted with a 
card requesting an answer in ten or 
fifteen minutes. Scarab gives the 
sleepyhead ten minutes to wake up 
and mutter an answer; Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah gives five minutes more, but 
still the boys can do no more than 
the Indians did. and say “Ugh” or 
“Unh?Hunh.” 


College students being greatly in 
need of these morning hours of rest, 
it seems a barbarous custom to tear 
them from a warm and cozy bed, even 
once a year, to, face an ultimatum in 
cold print. Still, it seems the only 
way for one year’s members to get re- 
venge for having been routed out in 
bleak dawn the year before. 
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Co-operation Between Forester 
And Farmer 


Professor J. A. Cope of the depart. 
ment of Forestry recently predicted 
that four million acres of New York’s 
farm woodlots would ultimately be 
placed under a definite plan of man- 
agement by the New York Society of 
American Foresters who are now 
carrying on a definite experiment in 
Tioga County. 800 woodlot owners 
in the county have formed a co-opera- 
tive lumber society. Working with the 
State college of agriculture and the 
Cc. C. C., they are making an inven- 
tory of the supply of standing timber. 
Part of their survey is made from an 
airplane view of the wooded area. 

The organization discovered five 
wood-using industries within a 25-mile 
radius of the wooded area. In selling 
lumber to these industries they are 
stressing that conservation methods 
in cutting the trees be practiced. They 
have studied the rate of growth of the 
trees to discover how they may main- 
tain a permanent yield of lumber. 

The United States Forest Service 
will offer each farmer in the area in- 
formation concerning the resources 
on his woodlot as soon as the survey 
is completed. 


Cornell Men Talk On 
Town Government 


At a meeting in Albany, February 
27, the Association of Towns of New 
York State commended Dean C. E. 
Ladd and Dr. M. P. Catherwood for 
work in the field of town government. 

Doctor Catherwood told supervisors 
at the fifth annual session that one 
of the most consistent proposals for 
gradual improvement in town govern- 
ment was the budget system. 


Model League Broadeasts 


Cornell’s representatives for the 
model league of nations assembly 
which will meet at Cornell on April 
22 with 40 universities represented, 
have been broadcasting biweekly over 
station WESG. ’ 

The representatives have taken the 
part of prominent statesmen in the 
“danger zone” countries and have al- 
swered the attacks of other countries 
who present their views during the 
broadcast. 

The broadcasts are in preparation 
for the league itself at which Chines¢ 
students at Cornell will present 
China’s views on the three questions 
before the assembly which will it- 
clude trade relations, sanctions, and 
peaceful change 
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Students’ Group 
Holds Conference 


April 30 and May 1 are tentative 
dates set for the third annual spring 
congerence at Cornell of the New 
York section of the American Country 
Life Association. 


About 25 or 30 Cornell students 
who belong to the University 4-H Club 
or Future Farmers of America will be 
chosen for their ability to discuss 
problems brought up by delegates to 
the conference and will meet with 
representatives from student groups 
including New York rural clubs. nor- 
mal schools and all State agricultural 
schools. 

Delegates at the Conference will 
discuss the subject “Building and 
Maintaining a Rural Community,” 
touching on changes in rural churches 
and schools as centers of rural life. 
Authorities from state and federal 
governments will discuss taxation. 


Cornell Arboretum Progresses 


Cornell University’s dream of forty 
years of a great Arboretum for teach- 
ing and research is being realized. 
The Arboretum will be not only a gar- 
den of trees and shrubs and other 
plants brought together for scientific 
purposes but it will also exemplify the 
principles of landscape design and 
will demonstrate wild life preserva- 
tion. 

The arboretum, shaped like a giant 
horseshoe, begins at the campus near 
Beebe Lake, extends east along Fall 
Creek. Crossing near Turkey Hill, it 
returns to Cascadilla creek and ends 
near the Artillery Stables, east of the 
Cornell Crescent. 


The area of 900 acres will be open 
to the public and will show how to im- 
prove natural surroundings to en- 
hance their loveliness. The insti- 
tution will add to the interest of the 
Cornell campus and will be a mecca 
for out-door lovers everywhere. 


Dr. Alien’s Movies At 
Wild Life Conference 


Dr. A. A. Allen, Cornell’s ornithol- 
ogist, spoke and showed motion pic- 
tures of wild life at the annual din- 
her of the American Wild Life Con- 
ference which he attended in St. Louis, 
March 1 to March 4. 


The American Wild Life Conference 
'S an outgrowth of the National Game 
Conference started by the American 
Game Protective Association in 1914 
Which stimulated a few years later a 
course in Game Breeding and Wild 
Life Conservation at Cornell. 
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Hoh-Nun-De-Kah Elections 
Class of °38 
Thomas William Albright 
Winthrop Dexter Bellamy 
Byron Reid Bookhout 
Maynard Boyce 


John Grobe Brereton 
Kenneth Gordon Brown 


Paul William Christner 
Ray Eugene Deuel Jr. 
Howard Gilbert Dissly 
Raymond Gifford Gaskill 
Charles Albert Guzewich 
William Dolliver Hamrick 
Frank Herrick Hedges 
Roger Nott Hopkins 
Walter Johnson 

John Theodore Kangas 
Lewis Preston Kelsey 
Donald Earl Kuney 
Dayton Bruce Meade 
Raymond Albert Miller 
Charles Lynn Nearing 
James Burton Outhouse 
Jerome Kalervo Pasto 
Joseph Henry Pendergast 
William Theodore Prescott 
Thomas Alexander Rich 
Harold Floyd Sheppard 
Harold George Smith 
Robert E. Treman Smith 
Ceylon Roy Snider 
Kenneth Eugene St. John 
William Goff Walter 
Howard William Welch 
Tom Siribongse Boon-Long ’37 





Things to Do on a Rainy Day 


Say good morning to the first person 
you meet, whether you know him or 
not, and smile. You’ll enjoy the blank 
look on his face as he tries to place 
you, and then the look of puzzled 
pleasure. 

2. When the person on your right 
in your eight o’clock is just dropping 
to sleep squeak your rubbers by rub- 
bing your feet together. Drowsy stu- 
dent will awaken with a start, look, 
listen, and exclaim, “Was that a 
mouse I heard?” 

3. Hold the door open for the per- 
son behind you, whether she is at- 
tractive or not. 

4. Get off the sidewalk when you 
and your two friends meet another 
trio on a tree-foot walk, thereby es- 
tablishing a precedent hitherto un- 
heard of in this place. 

5. When someone’ says to you, 
“Nasty day, isn’t it?” smile brightly 
and reply, “I love the rain.” Compan- 
ion will then squint at you and call 
you a nut, but at least he will have 
something new to think about. Or 
maybe it won’t be such a new thought. 






Professor Sutton To Study 
Birdlife In Oklahoma 


Professor George H. Sutton, artist, 
author, and curator of birds here, will 
spend spring in the southwestern 
United States, centering his attention 
upon a survey of Oklahoma bird-life. 
He will leave about April 10, joining 
forces with his colleague, John Bon- 
ner Semple, with whom he has travel- 
ed to many out of the way places. 


Sutton and Semple have done con- 
siderable work in Oklahoma, having 


first visited the Black Mesa country 
of the far western panhandle in 1932 
and again in 1933 and 1935. During 
the course of this work they have add- 
ed several species to the state list 
of birds among these being the curve- 
billed thrasher, Cassin’s kingbird, wil- 
low thrush, and bay breasted warbler. 


The scientists expect to begin work 
in the vast cypress swamps in the 
southwestern corner of the state hop- 
ing to find the virtually extinct ivory- 
billed woodpecker which Sutton paint- 
ed from life in the Louisiana swamps 
in 1935. After two or three weeks 
here they will visit other parts of the 
state. Their purpose is to investigate 
several sections that have not hitherto 
been investigated by ornithologists. 

Professor Sutton will paint these 
birds from life or freshly killed speci- 


mens. These paintings and other in- 
formation gathered will be used by 
Mrs. Margaret Nice of Oklahoma in re- 
vising her standard reference work 
“The Birds of Oklahoma.” 


Flood Control Research At Cornell 


The new structure we see being 
built at the north side of the Cornell 
University dairy barns is a research 
laboratory for flood control. It was 
formerly intended to carry on these 
experiments in Goldwin Smith Hall. 
The latter proved inadequate because 
of the large amounts of water and 
equipment needed for the experiments. 
Thus a new building was decided upon 
that would prove more desirable. 


In this building samples of different 
kinds if soil will be studied and tested 
as to permeability, supporting power, 
and quality, by United States Army 
Engineers in cooperation with the 
College of Civil Engineering. 


Freshman—Don’t Follow 
(Continued from page 7) 


College does not demoralize stu- 
dents and ruin lifetime habits of in- 
dustry, but if Johnny’s mother thinks 
that by sending him to college he will 
necessarily change his ways and be- 
come a man such as he has never 
been, she might better save her money 
and have him enlist in the army. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Home-Ec Doings 


Mr. Williams Tells How to Interview 


Mr. H. H. Williams, of the univer- 
sity Placement Bureau spoke to home 
economics girls concerning letters of 
applications and interviews. 

He stressed the importance of legi- 
bility and organization of letters. “Al- 
ways write for an interview before ap- 
plying for a job,” he suggests, “but do 
not include a record unless it is asked 
for. The employer will notice whether 
the content is clear and brief.” 

After securing a definite time for an 
interview, Mr. Williams advised the 
girls to make a thorough evaluation of 
the reasons they want the job and 
why they are qualified to fill it. 

“During the interview the employer 
will judge you on the basis of your en- 
thusiasm, initiative, intelligence and 
training, as well as appearance and 
manner,” said Mr. Williams. 


Home Economists Are Hopeful Of 
Job Prospects 


Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, 
State Leader of the Home Demonstra- 
tion agent of Illinois, says, “There is 
more opportunity for home economics 
graduates. The possibilities are num- 
erous in the various emergency pro- 
jects including the WPA and the Rur- 
al Resettlement. There is a demand in 
the Middle West for flood repair 
work.” Mrs. Burns traced the recent 
history of home economics jobs. Dur- 
ing the depression, home economics 
jobs were fewer not only in schools 
but also in commercial firms. Now 
the schools are expanding again. 

Miss Marion S. Van Liew, Chief of 
the bureau of home economics in the 
state department of education in Al- 
bany—“Women adequately trained to 
teach home economics in the public 
schools will find increasing opportuni- 
ties in the next 5-15 years.” 


Household Art Department Holds 
Exhibits 


An exhibit by the Cleveland Crafts 
of handcrafts, metal work, pottery. 
ceramic sculpture, wood sculpture, 
enamels, and textiles, has been shown 
by the household art department dur- 
ing March. 


Living Art Inc., has shown fac- 
similes of the work of twelve living 
artists in the art gallery during the 
past month. Miss Virginia True, head 
of the household art department, be- 
lieves that the organization gives an 
opportunity for all art lovers to be- 
come familiar with the most signifi- 
cant paintings of American artists. 
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Mortar Board Election 
Elizabeth Cain 

Janet Dempster 
Helen Reichert 

Mary Dixon 


Patricia Prescott 


HE story in Andy White’s autobi- 

ography about the civilizing effect 
the first co-eds had upon the Cornell 
male happened all over again the 
other day. 

At a recent W.S.G.A. meeting the 
two recently elected women members 
on the student council summarized 
their impressions of the meeting they 
had attended with the men. ‘We were 
impressed,” said Doris Smallridge, 
“with the efficiency with which they 
manage the wide scope of business 
and think we have much to learn.” 

This sounded fine and we might 
have believed that the men were su- 
perior beings had we not peeked in 
at one of the men’s meetings last 
term before the women arrived and 
seen with our own eyes (1) officials 
sitting in their shirtsleeves. (2) Mem- 
bers speaking out of turn. (3) Friend- 
ly wranglings between groups in the 
meeting. : 

It’s all different now. The boys look 
their most presentable; sit up 
straight; and address the chair. 


Each year after the Cornell women’s 
elections we hear the question re- 
peated. “Why are the home economics 
girls chosen to fill the major offices 
and elected to membership in the hon- 
or societies?” We suggest three rea- 
sons: The home economics girls ac- 
cepted for entrance are only one- 
fourth of the applicants. They are 
carefully chosen by personal inter- 
view on the basis of total personality 
as well as marks. Those who enter 
have taken part in outside activities 
in high school. When they get here 
they have a great impetus to con- 
tinue their extra-curricular affairs 
since the student lounges, kitchens, 
and recreation rooms are managed by 
student committees. The faculty en- 
courage the students to take on these 
extra responsibilities. Lastly, the 
courses themselves organize the stu- 
dents in a closely knit body. Can you 
imagine cooking in a foods lab with 
twenty girls for a whole term without 
getting to know them? Girls vote for 
people they know and the girls in 
home economics know each other bet- 
ter than the women in any other col- 
lege. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


Vitamin Tests By Vision 


The difficulty of testing the vitamin 
A need of the human body because in- 
dividuals differ in their ability to 
store it has lead to the development 
of a device called the biophotomotor 
which measures the “dark adapta- 
tion” of the eye. According to Miss 
Hazel Hauck, professor of foods and 
nutrition, “As a person looks at a 
brightlight through a perforated disk, 
the ‘visual purple,’ a substance pres- 
ent in the retina of the eye, is used up. 
To be regenerated, vitamin A must be 
present in the retina. If the person 
has not enough vitamin A, the time for 
the ‘visual purple’ to be built up is 
prolonged and the individual has an 
abnormal ‘dark adaptation.’ Thus the 
biophotometer picks out people who 
have only small amounts of vitamin A 
stored, and with its use more definite 
standards for vitamin A requirement 
may be determined,” Miss Hauck says. 


ROFESSORS may be absent-mind- 
ed, but when it comes to being at 
a meeting on time, they don’t forget. 

After giving a talk over Station 
WGY in Schenectady last week, Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adams took a train to 
Syracuse and then went to the bus 
terminal only to find that there were 
no buses running to Ithaca because 
of the heavy drifts. Professor Adams 
then consulted a time table and dis- 
covered that there were no trains 
which would bring him to Ithaca. He 
had just missed the last one by taking 
time to go to the bus terminal. There 
was only one way to get to Ithaca in 
time for an appointment on Thursday 
morning. Professor Adams took 4 
train from Syracuse and went to Buf- 
falo where he changed cars and re- 
turned to Geneva. From there he 
went to Sayre, Pa., and after waiting 
there for nearly two hours, got 4 
train into Ithaca. 

When he arrived at the Lehigh Sta- 
tion, time was short, so he wnet di- 
rectly to his office. None had arrived 
for work, so he shaved in the office 
and was ready for the meeting 02 
time. Between five-thirty on Wednes- 
day afternoon and seven-thirty 
Thursday morning, Professor Adams 
traveled a distance of over four hun- 
dred miles to cover a distance of 
fifty-three. 


Prof. Grantham will speak tonight 
in Rockefeller on “Nuclear Moments. 


—Notice in Cornell Sut 
Even the nucleus has its moments. 
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Harry Mason Knox writes of his ac- 
tivities—“dairy farming at Knoxville 
Farm in Paradise Dairy Land (mean- 
ing Northern New York), am doing 
agricultural press work and handle 
the Grange Page in our daily Ogdens- 
burg Journal.” 
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Edward L. D. Seymour is now living 
at 218 Hilton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
On December the first, after having 
been for seventeen years with “The 
Florists Exchange’, he became the 
horticultural editor of “Country Life” 
and “The American Home”, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. On Janu- 
ary twelfth he was elected president 
of the Long Island Horticultural So- 
ciety and on January the twenty-sixth 
he addressed the annual meeting of 
the New England Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation in Boston, Mass. Rather 
busy, it seems to us. 


"12 


F. W. Beneway is still farming at 
Ontario in Wayne County. He was 
chosen one of the Master Farmers for 
the year 1934 and received the award 


at Farm and Home Week in 1935. 


"15 


Robert W. White is treasurer of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, 30 East Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. 


"17 


A. W. Gibson returned March 14 
from a four-thousand mile auto trip 
to Florida. He was greeted on his re- 
turn by the heaviest snowfall of the 
season which was rather disconcert- 
ing after spending a few days in the 
balmy weather of the Southland. He 
combined a little business with the 
trip but it was mostly a pleasure and 
4 vacationing’ journey. 


°20 


Cora Cooke is extension specialist in 
boultry at the University of Minne- 


sota. Her address is 11 Western Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ray DuBois of Gardiner, N. Y., finds 
that Holstein cows and Leghorn hens 
can’t keep him busy and so last year 





he took over the task of supervising 
the 1936 Soil Conservation Program in 
Ulster County. His family consists of 
two daughters and three sons, of 
whom two of the boys are twins. 
21 

James A. McConnell, was last month 
appointed general manager of the co- 
operative GLF Exchange, Inec., the 
largest farm supply purchasing co- 
operative in the world. He started 
with the GLF as a field man in 1921. 
He has gradually assumed more re- 
sponsible positions with the organiza- 
tion besides acting in 1934 as special 
advisor to the agricultural adjust- 
ment administrator on the feed emer- 
gency caused by the drouth. He also 
spent a year organizing a feed mo- 
lasses department for the Commercial 
Molasses Corporation in New York 
City. 

23 

During the past year Helen Dan- 

iels, ’23. was married to Alexander 


““MacKay. The couple reside at Gil- 


bertsville, N. Y. 
24 
Charles Peckham. former manager 
of the Student Agencies, Inc., is man- 
ager of the Lincoln branch, New York 


Life Insurance Co., Lincoln Building, 
New York City. 
25 

For the past several years, Helen 
E. Watkins has been the nutritionist 
for the Orange County Health Associ- 
ation and ordinarily resides at 19 
Wickham Avenue, Middletown. N Y. 
At present she is spending some time 
in Florida. 

°26 

William W. Walker married Polly 
S. Stevens ’27 of Masontown, Pa., on 
November 28, 1936. “Bill” is working 
with the sales promotion of the So- 
cony Oil Co. He is living in Greens- 
burgh, Pa., 118 West Pittsburgh Street. 

27 

Caroline G. Pringle after doing some 
graduate work has taken the home 
demonstration agent’s job in Washing- 
ton county and is living in Fort Ed- 
ward, where she makes her head- 
quarters. 

Robert E. Zautner is display mana- 
ger of the Albany office of the New 
York Telephone Company, 158 State 
Street, Albany. He showed motion 
pictures of the telephone business to 
the Ithaca Exchange Club in the Ith- 
aca Hotel January 26. Included were 
films taken personally during last 
spring’s sleet storms when Zautner 
accompanied the repair crews. The 
frozen rain added as much as two 
pounds to a foot of wire and five tons 
to a single pole, he explained. 


°29 
Helen Jones, Cornell, entered 4-H 
Club work last fall and has been as- 
sisting with the program in Ulster, 
Jefferson and St. Lawrence counties 
as an agent-at-large. 


30 

Earl Lee Arnold married Mildred 
Esther Garman ’32H.E. at Niagara 
Falls, December 28, 1935. They are 
living in Ithaca and he is an instruc- 
tor in Agricultural Engineering while 
working for his Ph.D. 

Marian Christie, nee Marian Kel- 
logg, is home demonstration agent in 
Monroe county. She is living at 399 
Birr Street, Rochester. 

Although it is late news her many 
friends will be glad to read it even 
now. Mrs. J. Paul Blanchard, nee 
Edith Nash, has a son, born November 
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8, 1936. Besides her other duties, Mrs. 
Blanchard is president of the Auburn 
Zonta Club. She resides at 48 Swift 
St., Auburn. N. Y. 


"31 


Fred B. Allyn was one of the men 
who, in the last election saw his 
name under the eagle, and was elected 
to the State assembly in Connecticut. 
He started his activities in his com- 
munity immediately on finishing col- 
lege. He was master of his local 
grange and president of the local 
board of education. Still a young man 
he is in the state assembly and ex- 
pects to work on the Committee on 
Education. His mail will reach him if 
sent to Mystic. R.F.D. No. 1, Connecti- 
cut. 


Carl A. Dellgren is working with 
the co-operative egg marketers. His 
home is at 84 Ravine Avenue, Yonk- 
ers. He says that the going is not 
very smooth for either himself or the 
producer. 


Louis C. Maisenhelder has_ been 
since last July Junior forester in 
charge of technical forestry work at 
the Toccoa Experimental Forest, 
Baxter, Ga.. supervised by the Appala- 
chian Forest Experiment Station. 


Wilbur Pease assumed the position 
of 4-H Club agent in Wyoming county 
February 1. He had been teaching ag- 
riculture at Castile in the same 
county since his graduation and will 
be missed greatly by the people there. 
He is married and has a three-year- 
old daughter. 


Ethel Dorothy Wallace is home 
demonstration agent in (Chemung 
county. She has an office in Elmira 
and lives at 410 West Gray Street in 
that city. 


Ray R. Flumerfelt is quite proud of 
his son, Robert, born September 26, 
1936. He is manager of the Albany 
G.L.F. store and lives at 17 Magnolia 
Drive. Albany. 


Richard Pringle, a former business 
manager of the Cornell Countryman, 


DON’S 


Ithaca’s newest and leading shop. 
to you the smartest in Millinery, Coats, Suits and 
Dresses. 


The Cornell Countryman 


after working in Cattaraugus county 
as assistant county agent, will be 
agent in Seneca county beginning 
April 1. 


Milton _C. Smith has recently been 
made promotion manager of the Abbott 
Hotels, with headquarters in the Tow- 
ers Hotel, Brooklyn. 


A son, John Gerald, was born March 
6 to Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Phillips. Mr. 
Phillips is an instructor in Extension 
Teaching and is the announcer for 
local radio programs from WESG. 


"33 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert L. Cook (Dorothy 
English) °32, have a daughter, Diana 
Lea, born October 17, 1936. They are 
living in Cortland, 67 Groton Ave., 
where he works for the International 
Harvester Co. 

Pauline Knight was married July, 
1936, to Stuart Knight. They live at 
210 W. Thomas St., Rome, N. Y. 


34 
Robert “Bob” Bell and his wife, 
Katherine E. Merritt °33, have an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter, Car- 
olyn Abby, on March the twelfth. 


Ruth N. Cook married George F. 
Jasper, Jr., February 12. Jasper is a 
graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois. They will live in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, South America. 


Evelyn deClereq (Mrs. Ronald 
Throop) lives at New Brunswick, N. 
J. She has a son born January 14, 
1937. 


Harold L. Donner married Juliet 
Wagener of Selingrove, Pa., June 20, 
1936. He is temporarily located at 
Covington, Ga.,. with the Soil Con- 
servation Service. He writes: “At 
present I am assisting in making a 
soil and erosion survey of the Lloyd 
Shoals Reservoir watershed in Geor- 


gia.” 


Mathew W. Eskeli has been teaching 
in Gilbertsville for three years and 
expects to be there yet next year. He 
confides: “Still single but have a feel- 
ing I’m slipping toward the inevit- 
able.” 


Bringing 


Our stocks represent the latest fashions and 
modes at the most moderate of prices. 


Come in, and let’s get acquainted. 


DON’S 


141 E. State St. 


SPIRE’S STUDIO 


126 E. State St. 
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Karl Leslie Grant was married to 
Doris Williams during October, 1936. 
He is teaching agriculture at Earl 
ville, N. Y. 


Mildred Jayne (Mrs. Phillip Miller) 
was married September 5, 1936. They 
expect to leave April 1 for Sumatra. 


Chester H. Lee is farming near 
Watertown, N. Y. His mail reaches 
him if addressed to Watertown, R.FD, 
No. 4. He and his wife are proud of 4 
Ccaughter born December 7, 1936. 


Dorethy Mosher (Mrs. Henry W, 
Teschmacher) lives at R.D. No. 3, 
York, Pa. She has two daughters, Mar- 
ilyn, born September, 1935, and Gail, 
born November, 1936. 


"35 
“Walt” Bennett is busy milking 
most of the time now, but we would 
be busy too if we had thirty purebred 
xyuernseys, and twenty head of young- 
stock to care for. At least they are 
keeping this bachelor busy. 


36 
Morris L. Blanding is living at 2102 
Regent Place, Brooklyn. However, he 
is working as a_ statistician with 
Greater New York-New Jersey Milk 
Institute, 110 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York City. 


Lucille Ellen Case has been assis- 
tant home demonstration agent work- 
ing at the College of Home Economics 
under the direction of Miss Florence 
Wright since February 1. Her pres- 
ent address is 512 Dryden Road, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 


Dorothy J. Patterson is teaching 
homemaking at Bainbridge. 


“Bill” Sherman tells us he'll be back 
for summer school in July. The Se 
nior class at Fillmore High School 
took him to Washington. D. C., as 
chaperone for an Easter trip!!! After 
the trip “Bill” came back to Ithaca to 
see the old gang and prove he was 
still all right after his job as an over- 
seer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ALL BRANCHES 
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